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by the results of scientific inquiry For the practical solution of the 
problem two difficult things must, he thinks, be combined, “ to convince 
one set of people that society ought to assume the oosts of its ” industrial 
progress, and so far as possible take openly the responsibility for re¬ 
placing the displaced " ; and to convince another set of people “ that at 
all times a portion of mankind must be relatively useless to the commu¬ 
nity, and for that reason, relatively poor ; and that their greatest possible 
utilisation and compensation depend on their being held for the while 
in practical subjection to other individuals or to the commonwealth 
Accordingly, Prof. Qidding proposes —besides more familiar remedies for 
social evils— the “ enslavement ” of tramps. The Rev. Dr. Cunningham 
writes on “ Political Economy and Practical Life ” ; his chief suggestion 
for practical life is a variation of Mr. Booth’s scheme of old-age 
pensions, restricting its advantages to poor persons who have never 
during their working life been the recipients of parish relief in any form. 
Besides these there is an article by Professor Mary E. Case, answering 
in the negative the question, “ Did the Romans degenerate?” and Dr. 
Richard Meyer writes at length on “ German character as reflected in 
the national life and literature”. It is noteworthy that of the four 
articles the two that are not historical are mainly economic : which 
suggests a doubt whether Dr. Cunningham is right in thinking that there 
is a “ general and increasing apathy about economic science *. The 
reviews are as usual abundant and mostly interesting; and a “ Report 
on the recent literature of ethics and related topics in America ” by Pro¬ 
fessor Royce is a commendable'feature of the journal- ' 

Revue de Mbtafhysique et de Morale.— Premiere Ann6e, No. 1. 
We heartily welcome this new periodical, which, as we gather from M. 
Leon’s Introduction, is to be the organ of a speculative movement among 
the younger students of Philosophy in France. All success to them 1 
F. Ravaiason—Metaphysique et Morale. [A vindication of Metaphysics 
against positivist criticism and an assertion of the dependence of 
ethical on metaphysical doctrine. The article consists in great part of 
a bright and clear sketch of the History of Philosophy showing its 

f regressive developments as marked by a series of epoch-making names.] 

'. Ranh—Essai sur quelques Probldmes de Philosophic Premiere. [An 
interesting paper, full of close analyses, hut rather hard to grasp and 
almost impossible to summarise. It begins with an analysis of the 
fundamental certainty of self-consciousness as formulated by Descartes. 
This involves the affirmation,—it is true that I think. The faculty, of 
distinguishing between truth and falsehood is presupposed in it. Re¬ 
flexion on this fact enables us to see wherein the form or essential nature 
of truth consists. Truth is not anything separable from our cognitive 
consciousness itself. It does not imply the separate existence of any 
object distinct from thought itself. Yet it is not dependent on the 
momentary act of thinking as an occurrence in the history of the indivi¬ 
dual It rather consists in the validity of the thought, and bo regarded 
it is immutable and eternal. “ It is thus a kind of internal necessity, 
which, though it is not distinct from the intellectual consciousness 
itself as something extraneous to it, yet constitutes its object.” This 
pure and primary intellectual certainty is at the same time a moral 
certainty. “If I cannot doubt that I think, while I am thinking, it is 
nevertheless within my power to' think or not to think, to exercise my 
reason or not to exercise it. Before recognising itself as logical intelli¬ 
gence, the intellectual consciousness must posit itself ” as free practical 
activity. This analysis of self-conscioosness furnishes M. Ranh with 
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a point ol departure in the treatment of the leading problems of 
Philosophy.] H. Poincard—Le Continn MatMmatique. [The writer 
considers the following questions : What precisely is. the continuum of 
mathematical Analysis ? What is the origin of the concept 1 Is it 
final ? The ordinary definition is that the totality of all real numbers 
commensurable and incommensurable is the continuum. M. PoincarA 
points out that this is not a continuum in the metaphysical or physical 
sense, but that mathematicians have the right to their definition, since 
the concept so defined is always the actual subject-matter of analytical 
reasoning. After an account of the mathematical necessity for the 
introduction of incommensurables, he passes to the consideration of the 
origin of the concept Tlds he finds in the 1 contradiction ’ inherent in 
‘ physical continuity 1 : two things indis tinguisha ble from the same 
thing may be distinguishable from each other. To escape this contra¬ 
diction, he says, the mind is forced to ‘ create ’ a series of symbols— 
the series of sill rational numbers, integral and fractional. This series 
and all others constructed according to the same law he proposes to 
class under the name continu mathfmatique du premiht ordn. But there 
is a second series of * contradictions ’ inherent in geometrical continuity, 
which can only be avoided by the introduction of incommensurables. 
The min d is forced to * create' fresh symbola Hence arises what M. 
Poincarij proposes to call ccnltnu mathtmatiqus du dtuxiime ordrt; and 
this, he says, is the ‘continuum’ of Mathematical Analysis. It is 
nothing but a particular series of symbols ‘ created ’ by the min d, free 
from internal contradiction, and from contradiction with varions propo¬ 
sitions called intuitive but really derived from empirical notions Finally 
M. Poincard asks two questions: (1) “ Is the creative power of the mind 
exhausted by the creation of the continuum mathgmaticum ? ” and (2) 
“ Once in possession of the concept of the continuum mathematicum is it 
possible to escape from all contradictions analogous to those which gave 
rise to the concept ? ” He answers both questions in the negative. He 
cites, in illustration of the first question, the conception of the possibility 
of inserting between two infinitesimals, whose orders are infinitesimally 
different, an infinitesimal which may be as small as we please in 
comparison with that of the lower order and as great as we please in 
comparison with that of the higher order. The consideration of such 
cases gives rise to what he proposes to call the continu matMmatiquc 
du trouibnc ordrc. He cites, in illustration of the second question, 
the case of a curve which has no tangent, in which he finds a new 
‘contradiction’ between intuition and Analysis We cannot help 
thinking that M. Poincare's notion of mathematical continua of different 
orders is misleading. It seems to os that the so-called continuum 
of the first order is a discrete aggregate, having none of the properties 
of a continuum except divisibility. Again, as it seems to ns, the so- 
called continuum of the second order either is not the subject-matter 
of Mathematical Analysis, or it leaves no room for the possibility 
of the continuum of the third order. Without venturing to answer 
in the affirmative M. Poincard’s two questions we think we can 
dispose of his examples. What does the statement about infinitesimals 
of varions orders mean if it does not refer to the possibility of assigning 
a law for the approximate calculation of a limit to a series of numbers ? 
H it means this, the limi t is included in that continuum which is the 
subject-matter of Mathematical Analysis. With regard to the curve 
which has no tangent, the only ‘ contradiction ’ that we can discover is 
between two definitions of the notion ‘ curve ’. The curve of Geometry 
or Analysis, defined as a boundary or as the expression of a relation 
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between variables, can be snown to include something that is not included 
in the kinematical notion of a curve as described by a moving point. 
But the new thing cannot be intuited. We can have no intuition about 
a curve which cannot be conceived to be drawn. A. E. H. L.] 

Revue Phtlosophiqto. —17“ An., No. 12. E. Lannes—Le Mouve- 
mant Philosophique en Russie : II. La Philosophic de Hegel et les 
Cercles Philosophiques. F. Paulhan—La Composition Mnsicale et les 
Lois Gdn4rales de la Psychologie. [Applies the principle of systematic 
association to the case of musio.] Marillier—La Psychologie de W. 
James (2nd Art.). [Treats (1) of James’s Heracleitean theory of mental 
process according to which two presentations occurring at different times 
can never have an identical quality ; (2) of the doctrine of fringes and of 
the distinction between transitive and substantive states ; (3) of the 
analysis of personality and the theory of self-consciousness which iden¬ 
tifies the cognitive subject with each momentary thought as it emerges.] 
Among books reviewed are Renouvier’s Principe* de la Nature and 
Weismann's Selection and Heredity. —18“ An., No. 1. L. Marillier—La 
Psychologie de W. James (8rd Art.). [Expounds and discusses James’s 
doctrine of Attention, Conception, Discrimination, Comparison, Associa¬ 
tion, Reasoning, the Time-Perception, Memory. M. Marillier thinks 
that psychical Fringes sire really obscure imagery—to which there are 
only two objections : (1) that they are not images, and [2) that they are 
not always obscure. He would also substitute relative intensity of pre¬ 
sentation for selective attention as conditioned by interest,] J. J. 
Gourd—La Cro.vance Metaphysiqne. L. Couturat—La Beautd Plastique. 
—No. 2. Paul Janet—L’tJnitd de la Philosophic. [Defines philosophy as 
thought about thought “ 8cience thinks of the world; philosophy thinks 
• of the thought of the world.” From this point of view, Materialism, 
Positivism, the Subjective Phenomenalism of Mill and Taine, Criticism, 
and Metaphysical Idealism (under its two forms, Spiritualism and 
Pantheism) are subjected to a critical comparison.] J. Combarien— 
L’Expression objective en Musique. [A careful analysis of the means 
end methods by which music is able to imitate objects.] L. Marillier— 
La Psychologie de W. James (concluded). [Opposes James’s view that 
there is a difference in kind between impression and image and between 
their physiological concomitants ; an account is given of James’s theories 
of the space-perception, of belief, of the emotions and instincts, and of 
the will.] 

Phioosophischr Studixn. —Bd. viii., Heft 2. A. Kirschmann—Beit- 
riige zur Kenntniss der Farbenblindheit, i. [The first part of what 

S -onuses to be a most interesting investigation. (1) Prolegomena (2) 
iagnosis of colour-blindness. (8) Experimental results, (a) A bipolar 
system, with its saturation-maxima in yellow and indigo-blue, (o) A 
case of yellow-blue-green-purple blindness (c) A red-green case, (d) 
Wpectral colours are only blue and yellow. («) An exceedingly important 
and well-examined case of violet-green-yellow blindness. The affection 
is congenital and unilateral. Critical remarks as to the explanation of 
these cases on the basis of the Young-Helmholtz and Hermg theories 
are appended.] E. B. Titchener—Ueber binoculars Wirkungen mono- 
cularer Reize. [An attempt to show that stimulation of one retina 
occasions an excitation-process in the other. The psychophysical results 
are supported by recent physiological discovery.] 0. Kuelpe—Das Ich 
und die Aussenwelt, ii. [Conclusion of this epistemological study, from 
Bd. vii., pp. 894 fl.] 
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